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Yarmouth, Chatham, Dover, all suffered similar visitations, and in
the spring of 1918 there were two and even three raids a week on
London.
But the total casualties in England from this cause were no more
than 1,400 killed and 3,400 wounded, a negligible number in compari-
son with the death-roll at the front, and altogether useless for anv
military purpose, but providing excuse for reprisals on German towns
inflicting similar cruelties. Montesquieu said that kings should so
make war as to do one another and their respective subjects as little
damage as possible. The art and science of modern war inverts this
idea.
The sinking of the Lusitania in May, 1915, sent a thrill of horror
through the world. In spite of whispered warnings, it was supposed
to be unthinkable that the Germans could sink a great ship crowded
with men and women of all nations without the means of rescuing
passengers and crew, as the supposed laws of sea-warfare required.
Before the war ended this savagery had become a daily incident:, and
in the subsequent years it has apparently been taken for granted that
it will be practised without limit in any future war. If anything was
proved by the Great War, it was that the effort to humanize war by
conventions made in time of peace is doomed to failure. The four
and a half years of the war habituated an immense number in all
countries to the practice of violence without limit in the pursuit of
victory or power, and it was improbable that this lesson would be
unlearnt when the war ended.
Against this may be set the greater efficiency and humanity of the
treatment of the wounded. Modern surgery and bacteriology here
had their chance and rose splendidly to the occasion. In the British
army there was practically none of the enteric fever which in the
South African war had been so devastating. A high proportion of
the wounded returned to the fighting ranks. There were certain
breakdowns. Confused arrangements between army and navy caused
unnecessary suffering in the Dardanelles ; lack of forethought and
adequate provision had even worse results in the earlier Mesopotamian
campaigns. The Expeditionary Force was sent to France at the
beginning of the war without its hospital equipment:, under the mis-
taken idea that the wounded could be transported speedily from the
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